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and impulses, which, Rousseau holds, are good by nature,
free from vice, and his intelligence free from error.    This (2) 'child-
natural and negative education is continued in the second tween five
book, which deals with the child between the years of thlnle^to
five and twelve.   -No moral training is to be given as besivenno
w                     *-'                 moral train-
such, for " until he reaches the age of reason, he can form jns'but to
learn through
no idea of moral beings or social relations."    Rousseau 'conse-
quences/ and
maintains that    the terms obey and command are pro- to develop
scribed from his vocabulary, and still more the terms duty rather than
and obligation." Certain lessons are, however, to be themmd:
taught him indirectly by a control of his environment,
for "the terms force, necessity, impotency, and constraint
should have a large place" with him, and "he is to be
taught by experience." He is to learn through 'natural
consequences^ until he arrives at the age for understand-
ing moral precepts,,; If he breaks the furniture or the
windows, let him suffer the inconveniences that arise
from his act. Do not preach to him or punish him for
lying, but afterward affect not to believe him even when
he has spoken the truth, If he carelessly digs up the
sprouting melons of the gardener, in order to plant beans
for himself, let the gardener in turn uproot the beans,
and thus cause him to learn the sacredness of property,
In intellectual matters, too, Rousseau condemns the
usual unnatural practice of requiring pupils to learn so
much before they have reached* the proper years. He
rhetorically asks: "Shall I venture to state at this point